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‘oes not, he asked ‘the geatlemen kaow that iS sure ly he would not have answered uuder ad- 


‘when a man is once appointed to office, all the 
‘selfish passions of his nature are enlisted for the 
‘purpose of retaining uw? ‘The office-holders are 
‘the ENLISTED soLpinRrs of the Administra 
‘which they are sustained.’ ‘The honorable Sena- 
tor is, undoubtedly, the very best authorily as to 
ONE, nt least, of these “eilisted soldiers.” An- 
other of them you have seen inviiing the public by 
advertisment in the official journal of the Govern- 
ment, to come to his office, at the Treasury De- 
partment, and receive electionecring pamptilets. 


it mn by 


I partly promised not to go outof the limits of the | 


city of Washington for illustrations of this topie.— 
But with your permission I will refer you to some 
significant transactions in another place. It was 
proved, on oath, before the last fuvestigating Com- 


mittee, that the officers of the customs ot New | 


York were taxed, ace rding to the amount of their 
respective ealaries, by the general committee of the 


Administration party, fur electioneering purposes; | 


that the collector of thiscommittee kept a register 


of the persons taxed, and the amount assessed on | 


each individual; thatif the individual assessed ¢e- 
clined to pay the tax, he was reported to the com- 
mittee for dismisse! from offic 
_@& Yr port vas a court of appeals to correct any 
crrors in the assessment; that the tax on one class 
of Officers was collected by the deputy surveyor of 
the port; and that, on a particular occasion, when 
a weigher objected to paying the tax,the deputy 
surveyor extorted it from him by threatening his 
removal. ‘This was the affirmative proof. The 
negative evidence was yet more powerful; as you 
will see on examining the tesiimony of Vanderpool 
and Becker. ‘The last witness was one of the 
‘Tammany Hall’ collectors of the tariff on office- 
holders. ‘Thiry-five interrogatories were put to 
him, some of which he answered, and others he 
‘respectfully declined’ to answer; acting as he said 
unde; the advice of his lawyer, ‘Mr. Jesse Oukly,’ 
and under an obligation of secrecy, which the ‘ti- 
nance committee’ had imposed on their colicctors. 
If you take the trouble to collate the questious to 
Becker, his answers and his refusals to answer, you 
will find that he makes cut a case even stronger 
than that proved by the other witnesses. With all 
his caution he seems to have falleninto the cam- 
mon error of clients, that of only heif stating his 
case tohis Jawyer. Te testified that A. B. Van- 
derpool, a custom-house officer, had been a mem- 
ber of the ‘General Democratic Republican Com- 
mittee,’ or of the ‘finance committee’ thereof. Ue 


that the collector | 


visement, *Yos; butthey were generally elected 


previous to the 


r 


rappointment inthe custom-kouse.’ 
Phe bearing cf such an answer on the general be- 
lief that partisan activity was recognised by Presi- 
dent Van Van Burenasa title to office, is so obvi- 
ous, that ‘Mr. Jesse Oakly,’ had he been at the 
_Witness’s elbow, must have advised him to‘respect- 
fully decline answering.’ 
The corruption exposed by this evidence existed 
in the very branch of the public service, and in 
| the very city, which had others attracted the spe- 
cial attention of Mr. Van Buren and others who 
mae the report to the Senate,in 1526,0n Executive 
patronage, In that document they examplified the 
vastness and the dangers of Federal patronage, by 
,reference “to a work of unquestio: able authority 
(upon this subject, the Blue Book of the Republic, 
which corresponds with the Red Book of monar- 
ichies.”’ and read several pages of “that growing 
little volume,” containing a list of the names and 
salaries of the custom-house officers in New York. 
| Phen these patriots’ broke out in the following strato 
| of holy horror: 


| ‘A furmidable list, indeed!—formidable in num- 
bers, and still more so from the vast amount of mo- 
/noy in their hands. ‘The action of such abody of 
/men, supposing theta to be animated by one spirit, 
‘must be tremendous in an election and that they 
| will be animated is a proposition too plain tu need 
demonstration. Power over a man’s support has 
| always been held and admitted to be power over 
| Lis will. The President has ‘power’ over the ‘sup- 
/ port’ ofall these officers; and they again have pow- 
|erover the support of debtor merchants to the 
|amount ef ten millions of doliars per annum, and 
over the daily support of an immense number of 
individuals, professional, mechanical, and day-labo- 
ring, to whum they can and will extend or deny a 
valuable private as well as public patronage, ac- 
cording to the part they shall act in Sta/e as well as 
in Federal elections. Still, this is only a branch, 
a mere prong, of I*ederal patronage in N.Y. city.’ 
At that time, the number of tie officers enumer- 
ated was 174, and the amount of their salaries 
$118,620 39. It has been computed that their 
number is at present 497, and the amount of their 
salaries $555,615 02; the average yearly addition 
lof officers ‘being 23, and the average yearly in- 
crease of compensation being $31,14252' And 
‘this is only a branch, @ mere prong, of ivederal 
patronage.’ ‘he ‘nue Boon’ of the Repudlic, 
corresponding with the Rep Boon ‘of Monarchies,, 
is indeed ‘a growing little volume!’ At the time of 
| Mr. Van Buren’s report, it contained 250 pages, — 
| The last volume has grown to 500 pages! The ev- 
‘idence iu the report of the Investigating Commit- 
tee shows that the New York custom-house oflicers 





was then asked, ‘Were any other officers of the cus-| are ‘animated by one spirit,’ and through the in- 
tom-house members of either of the said commit- strumentality which even the pious reformers of 
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1896 did not dream of—a tariff on salaries! 
Before the exposurc made by the committee, it 


bad been a matter of general belief, and it was) 


so charged, that the salaries of office-hoklers were 
taxed, directly or indirectly, to carry on the elec- 
tioneering business of the Administration. But 
the charge, though founded on good evidence, was 
denied to betrue. The report made further denial 
vain. The fact was proved. All that remained to 
be done then was to admit, and, if possible, excuse 
it. This hazardous service was imposed on the 
Hon. Garret). Watt, chairman of the Judiciary 
Coinmittee in the Senate. He accordingly set to 
work, aod rather overdid his task. He produced. 
a report, already referred to, of which the aim was 


not to excuse merely, but to justify the interfer- | 


ence of federal oilicers in elections. Nay, that 
remarkable document denounced all who might 


omit so to interfere, as eunuchs, mutes, outlaws, | 


outcasts, lepers, slaves, aliens, &c., as being worse 


even than ‘corporations of associated wealth.’— | 


These were significant hints, fellow-citizens, from 
an Administration leader to the ‘enlisted soldiers.’ 
Deeply as the heart of every patriot must have 
been grieved by the promulgation of so atrocious 
a paper in the form of a public document, emana- 
ting from the Senate of the United States, he was 
not without consolation. I pray every one of you 
who bas not read, to delay no Jonger to read, the 


reply of Senator Rives; areply which, for logic, | 


eloquence, and patriotism, is worthy of the best 
days of Virginia. ‘There is ancther pleasing inci- 
dent in the history of the report. 
the times are to be relied on, it will have its full 
share in the overthrow of the present dynasty.— 


The American People can never stand the avowels | 


of that paper. After all, these avowels are not, 
perhaps, to be wondered at, strongly as they must 
be detested. The author is known to be a Jack- 
son-Van-Burenized ultraist of the old Iederal 
school; and this is said by the curious in natural 
history to be the most rabid cross in the whole ge- 
nus of the political mule. 

I come now to the part of the report which noti- 
ces the 

Anti-ConsTITUTIONAL DoctTrinns AND PRACTICES 
of the last and present Administrations. 

The catalogue is imperfect andthe theme is 
boundless. I shall take up a few heads only. 

In his bank veto, in 1832, President Jackson an- 
nounced the following proposition: 

‘Each public officer who takes an oath to support 
the Constitution, swears that he will support it as he 
understands it, and pot as it is understood by oth- 
ers. It is as much the duty of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, of the Senate, and of the President, 
to decide upon the constitutionality of any bill or 
resolution which may be presented to them for pas- 
sage or approval, as it is of the (supreme judges 
when itmay be brought before them for judicial! 
decision,” 

This doctrine, worthy of the wildest moments 
of the French revolution, was received by cur so- 
ber, thinking, American People, with the con- 
tempt which it deserved. ‘They saw and felt that 
no community in which it might be acted on gener- 
ally, could last tor a single day; and that the ne- 
cessitysof some authority, universally accredited, 
for expounding the laws; was radicated in the very 
nature of the social system. They had, on full 
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| consideration, delegated this power to the Judicia- 
ry--the department of their Government best fit- 
ted, by education and habit, to exercise it proper- 
ly, and, from the same causes, as well as from rela- 
tive weakness, in comparison with the other de- 
partments, least capable of abusing it. The cir- 
cumstances in which the transfer of the power was 
attempted were not calculated to reconcile the 
usurpation. Joun Marsuann was the head of the 
Judiciary, and Anprew Jackson was the head of 
the Executive, branch of Goveroment. 

The doctripe; connected with subsequent pre- 
tensions, amounted to a claim that every public of- 
fieer should obey the Constitution as the President 
might choose to understand it; for, in the protest 
of 1s 4, he says: 
| ‘Among the duties imposed upon him, and which 
he is sworn to perform, is that of ‘taking care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.’ Being thus made 
responsible for the entire action of the Executive 
Department, it was but reasonable that the power 
(of appointing, oversecing, and controlling those 
who execute the laws—-a power in its nature exec- 
utive—should remain in him.’ 

And again, in the same paper; 

‘The whole Executive power being vested in the 
President, who is responsible for its exercise, it is 
necessary Consequence that he should have a rigtit 
to employ agents of his own choice to aid him io 
the performauce of his duties, and to discharge 
them when he is no longer willing to be responsi- 
ble for their acts.’ 
| You see atonce, fellow-citizens, that the Eng- 
lish of all this is, that when an executive officer 
acts on an understanding, different from the Pre- 
sideot’s, of the Constitution, the President is 
_ bound by his cath of office to ‘discharge’ the officer 
An appropriate illustration of this doctrine ap- 
pears in the reportof the last Investigating Com- 
_mittee, A praetice had grown up in the city of 
New York, which is thus described by Mr. Secre- 
| tary Woodbury: 

‘It frequently happens, especially at the larger 
ports ofentry, on the importation of some particu- 
lar description of goods, thatthe importer disputes 
the duty to which the collector (acting under the 
instructions of the Comptroller) decides the arti- 
cles in question to be liable under the tariff law; 
but, with the view of getting possession of his 
goods, the importer pays, uoder the protest, the 

'amountof duty demanded by the collector, and, at 
| the same time, gives that officer notice not to pay 
, the mone~ over to the Government, and immedi- 
ately institutes a suit against the collector to re- 
cover back the amount so paid.’ 
| Jesse Hoyt, the present collector at New York, 
| frequently held large sums of money thus paid un- 
der ‘protest.’ At one time, by his own admission, 
| they amounted to $124,000, ‘Itis.’ he writ to the 
| Secretary of the lreasury, ‘very apparent we can- 
not geton, and execute the laws as we understand 
| them.’ ‘The moneys thus received under ‘protest’ 
he deposited to his own private credit, instead of 
_ depositing them to the ‘Treasurer of the United 
States. He made the same disposition of moneys 
received in payment for‘unascertained duties’—re- 
ceipts which the Secretary ot the Treasury thus 
| explains; 

‘Op an importation of goods liable to cash du- 

ties, some time unavoidably must elapse before the 





duties thereon can be calculated, and the exact | 
amount payable ascertained. It appears to be the 
practice in such cases to receive from the importer 
asum of money deemed sufficient to cover the 
amount when ascertained, and any deficiency is af- 
terwards made up, or the surplus refunded by the 
collector as the case may be. These funds 
collector designates as money taken and held for 


the 


unascertained duties’’ 

The payments made under ‘protest,’ and for ‘un- 
ascertained duties, belog public moneys,the Seére- 
tury of the lTreesury required—no, ‘would suggest 
to’—the collector to deposite them to the cred- 
it of the Treasurer of the United States. But Mr, 
Hoyt preferred to ‘support the law ‘as he under- 
stood it,’ and held on tothe money. A protracted 
correspondence ensued. ‘The Secretary of the 


Treasury betook himself to the Attorney General, | 


and requested his oflicial opinion on the subject.—- 
This was a trying moment to the ‘appointed ora- 
tor of the Constitution,’ for the collector of New 
York was, of course ‘one of the main pillars of the 
democratic cause.’ But Mr. Grundy stood fire; 
and as you never before had, and may not have 
again, reason to appland him for firmness, you will 
the more cheerfully do justice to his concuct on 
the occession referred to. 
collector had no ‘legal right to retain the money’ 
received under ‘protest in his own hands beyond 
the control of the Department,’ &c., and that he 
ought ‘to pay over to the Treasury all moneys re- 
ceived by him under such circumstances. It is 
true that 
“Sacred at the sound himself had made,” 


he subsides, in the next paragraph, into a mere im- 
pression that ‘the law never intended that money 





collected for public purposes should be held by in- | 
But he rallies again and marches | 
| the English doctrine, from which it appears to have 


dividuals, &c. 
through the ‘ unascertained duties’ like a hero. 
‘It could never (says he) have been the inten- 
tion of Congress that a collector should receive 
money for duties under a private arrangement with 
the importer, and keep the moncy in his hands un- 
til it was convenient for him to cause the amount 
of duties to be ascertained. If such a practice 
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He decided that the | 





were tolerated, it might be the interest of the col- 


lector to postpone the ascertainment of the duties, | 
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to be asthe Attorney General seems [‘seems’ again] 
to be of apinion it is, there can be no doubt. But,’ 
We. &e. In shost, Mr. Hoyt understood the law 
differently; and, acting on his understanding of it, 
conti ued to keep the money. 

The propesition, of whieh Mr. Hoyt’s conduct 
is a practical illustration though limited in its terms 
to Executive officers, cannot be rested on any 
ground which would make it true as to them, and 
not true agto any body e'se. Apply it to the 
transactions of ordinary life, and whither would it 
lead you? One individual owes another a debt, 
and the creditor brings suit. ‘The marshall or 
sheriff, to whom the process is handed, thinks that 
it has issued under an unconstitutional law, and 
refuses to serveit. If he persists in the refusal, 
there isan end of the matter. Perhaps, however, 
on ‘sober second though',’ he waives his objections, 
and consents to sesve the writ. But then a new 
difficulty arises. ‘I'he debtor, ilie man who is sued, 
understands the law differently from both creditor 
and sheriff. He thinks, as he would be very apt to 
think, that the law is unconstitujional!; resists the 
officer, and ‘ strikes the process dead in his hands’ 
by knocking him down. This is the natural result 
of the nullification doctrine of the arch anti nulli- 


fier.* 


The report notices President Jackson’s claim, put 
forward in his protest in 1834, to be ‘ THE DIRECT 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN PeortE”— 
The object of the claim was to justify his seizure 
of the money of the American People, and it was 
afterwards kept asa sort of cold-souse argument 
to be used in cases for which other apology could 
be thought of. ‘The pretension goes far ahead of 


been borrowed, though with a less accurate under- 
standing of the model than might be expected from 
a Doctor of Laws. Mr. Burke bad said, seven ty 
years ago, ‘The Krve ts the representative of the 
People;’ but he added, ‘so are the Lords, so are 
the Judges. They are all trustees for the People, as 
well as the Commons.’ According to the improv- 
ed doctrine, the President is not only the Kine 


as, in the mean time, he would have the uncontrol- | and a ‘trustee,’ but his the sole trustee for the Peo- 


led use of the money. It would also increase the | 
danger of faithlessness in the collector, by permit: | 
ting large amounts of money to remain with him, | 
and under his individual control, instead of being | 
in the Treasury of the United States. ‘The tenor | 
and spirit of all our revenue laws seem [seem!, 
seem only? ‘oh, Mr. Grundy. Mr. Grundy, ob!’] | 
to inculcate the idea that the intention of Con- 
gress hasat all times been, that money collected for 
revenue should be promptly placed in the Treasu- 
ry, and not be permitted to remain in the hands of 
the collector; therefore, in any regulations you | 
may make upon this subject, that object should be 
constantly kept in view.’ 

Thus far, the Attorney General. But what said 
the collector? Why, this: “The reasoning of the 
Attorney General is very sound on both points as 
to what the law should be;* and ‘ that the law ought 





ple; and a trustee, too, with the novel powers of 
breaking the trust, and of doing as he pleases with 
the estate, irresponsible to any body. 

The abuse of the Vero Power opens a field 
for comment so wide that, under any circumstan- 
ces, [ should hesitate to enter it. On the present 
occasion, I can on!y ask you to glance at it. AL- 
EXANDER Hamiron, who has beeu represented as 





* Sincé this speech was delivered, I have seen in the 
Georgetown Advocate the following exemplification of the 
doctrine, copied from the New Orleans Picayune: A court 
of law in Texas, “a dispute as to the disposition of some 
cause arose betwen the Judge and the Clerk, when the latter, 
finding that his legal opinion was about to be disregarded, 
thrust the papers into the stove, saying, ‘IT shall abrogate 
the whole proceedinge of the Court.’ The Judge immediate- 
ly entered a demnrrer,in the shape of his two fists; the Clerk 
rejoined in a similar way, and their respective friends com- 
ing to their assistance, threw the temple of the blind goddess 
into a state of the utmost confusion. ” 
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the advocate of too much strength in the Execu- spy and informer on the rest, and that he assumed 


tive, decribed the veto power as ‘a elicld to the 
Executive against legislative encfoachment;’ as ‘an 
additional security against the enaction of impro- 
per laws;’ and as establishing ‘a salutary check 
upon the legislative body, caculated to guard the 
community against the effects of faction, precy 
tancy, or of any jmpuse unfriendly to the the pub- 
lic good, which may happen to iniluence a majority 
of that body.’ ‘This passage is from the Pederai- 
ist, (No. 73,) is to be regarded as the doctrine not 
of Hamitron only, but of Manison and Jay also. 
Mr. Jerrerson, in an official opinion prepared 
by him when Secretary of State characterizes the 
veto power as ‘the shield provided by the Consti 
tution to protect against invasions of the Legisla- 
ture: Ist, the rights of the Executive; 2d, of the 
Judiciary; 2d, of the States, and Siate Legisia- 
tures.” When President Jackson left office, it 
was thought he had exhausted the capacity of the ve- 
to power for abuse; though Mr. Duane had not then, 
I believe, disclose the fact, subsequently stated in 
his publication of 1833, that it was a part of the 
President’s plan in scizing the public moncy to veto 
any law which might be enacted for restoring it.— 
But Presiden Van Buren, while he stancs ready ‘to 
Carry out’ the ‘principles and policy’ of his ¢ illus- 
trious predecessor’ in regard to every thing, has 
made considerable advances towards perfecting ‘the 
work so gloriously begun.’ of absorbing ii the ve- 
to the whole Legislative power of the na ion. Presi- 
dent Jackson, prodigal and odious as was hig use 
of this power, had applied only to bills actually 
passed. President Van Buren has corrected the 
oversight, and repeatedly threatened Congress in 
advance with the veto. 

Another cause of ‘alarm’ is the doctrine and 
practice of the Executive ‘ Tro srrancLte Conorus- 
SIONAL INVESTIGATION OF PUBLIC ABUSES.” You 


a 
. 


to supervise and control their proceedings. 

‘This committee had been yielded by the majori- 
ty, partly through a sense of shame, and partly 
through a bh pe that, being appointed almost at the 
close of the se it would not have time to do 
ny thing —but it was appointed against the influ- 
ence of the Administration. It was a great thing 
fr the friends of the Constitution to get any chance 
investigation, Batik was ooly an ovation, not 
a triumph; for the committee was packed by a 
Presidential serfy who filled the Speaker’s chair, 
and who, against all parliamentary rule, and in 
coatempt of common decency, placed on the com 
mittee a majority who were unfriendly to its object! 
lt consisted of nine persons; and sic—two thirds— 
of them knew it was their business to think it a 
‘Spanish inquisition,’ and they were appointed for 
that reason! ‘The bitterest comment on this pro- 
ceeding wich Lean conceive of is to refer you to 
the contrasted conduct of the present Speaker of 
the House of Representatives; who, though he may 
soinctimes, ig aiming to keep a straight position, 
bend a little backward, always shows that he is in- 
fluenced by a high and chaste sense of honor and 
justice. 

The majority on the committee referred to, de- 
voted themselves to defeat iis object—to smother 
the truth. A remarkable instance of this eccur- 
red in a scrutiny affvcting the Postmaster General, 
which was attempted, ‘The charge was that a com- 
pany had been formed to buy some Indian lands, 
on the usual * principles and policy’ of such com- 
pinies; that the consent of the President being 
necessary, by the treaty-law, tothe same, Kendall 


Ssion, 


’ 
ol 


- 


/4 


‘was admitted a partner in the profits, to the amount 


remember the Investigating Cummittee which, in’ 


January, 1837, was extorted froin a hostile majori- 
ty in the House of Representatives, after many a 
baffled effort by H. A. Wise-—that patriot, whose 
talents, at once brilliant and solid—whose capacity 
for labor and incapacity for fear, won for him in 


of fifty thousand dollars, for the sole consideration 
of his influence with the President in obtaining au- 
thority for the sale; and that the lands were purcha- 
sed by the company. Here was a ‘specific charge.’ 
A witness testified: 1 have no information of any 
person interested at this time with Mr. Kendall in 


the profits of buying and selling public lands” A 


the blossom of his youth, the fame of a great pub-. 


lic benefactor. ‘The President addressed a letter 
to that committee, denouncing the debate, previous 
to its appointment, in the Ilouse of Representa- 
tives, as being too free; denouncing the act of the 


House, raising a committee to enquire into the con- | nexion with the Globe newspaper. 
e.e 4 ° a | 
dition of the Executive Departments, as making an 


question was then asked, * Have you any informa- 
tion of persons who have been interested with Mr. 
Kendall, since he has been an executive officer, in 


the profits of buying and selling public lands?’?— 


the question was objected to, and voted down by 
the majority!’ The same game was played when 


an investigation was attempted into Kendall’s con- 


audacious ‘issue’ with umm, who had ‘alledged, in. 


his annual message, that? they were all in a ‘pros- 
perous condition,’ and conducted with ‘ability’ and 
‘integrity ;’ characterizing the committe as-a ‘Span- 
ish Inquisition,’ and as having no power to inquire 


Well and faith- 
ful did the majority perform the service expected 
from them—that of ‘strangling’ investigation! And 
so successful were their labors, that the People 
called the committee ‘‘The Committee of Conceal- 
ment;? and yet the minority elicited enough to 
startle the whole nation. ‘The obsequious majori- 


whether or not abuses existed, because they had ty were not forgotten by President Van Buren.— 
made no ‘ specific charges;’ described the chairman , four out of the six have already got office. Of the 
of the committee and his associates’ a calumnia- fifth, the services, though sincere, seem to have 
tors; threatning to prohibit the Execuve officers, been too trivial for recompense. As to the sixth, 


from giving evidence; and showing that he has 
used one of the members of the committee as a 


| 


the Administration shrunk, perhaps, from adding to 
their previous outrages on the moral sense of the 
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country, by openly rewarding him; and his politi- | 


cal circumstances relieved him from any dread of 
his resentment at being neglected. 
The peculation of March, 1838, from the T'rea- 


sury came on—the famous Document No. 207; and 
then, in December, the Swartwout disclosures 
Inquiry could no longer be repelled; and the Ixec- 


utive failed in his death-struggle 
wvestigating committee. ‘The House of Repre- 
sentatives refused to trust Mr. Speaker Polk again, 
and determined to elect the committee themselves. 
The next attempt was, that the committee should 
be chosen from the Opposition ranks exclusively; 
in which case, when they should present a report, 
it was to be decried as a one-sided partisan paper. 
So far was the policy of intimidation carried, 
that Mr. Ely Moore, then a Representative from 
the city of New York, and now surveyor of that 
port, proclaimed on the floor of the House, any 
‘democrat’ who would serve on the committee as a 
‘traitor’ and a‘ conspirator.’ But Administration 
gentleman were found whom the threats of faction 
could not frighten them from a public duty; and a 
committee was finally elected, constituted on prop- 
er parliamentary principles, and above personal 
exception in any instance. In the progress of their 
labors, they were met by efforts on the part of wit- 
nesses ‘to strangle investigation,’ of which the ex- 
ample had been furnished from head-quarters. 

No feature of the present administrative system 
is more hideous than its HOSTILITY TO THE JUDICIA- 
RY. Our countrymen boast that their Govern- 
ment is emphatically a government of laws; that 
temples of justice are the citidalsof their liberties. 
To the manifold assaults of President Jackson on 
the Judiciary, I cannot further avert except to re- 
mind you of his usurpation of the Judiciary to ex- 
pound the laws. In the planof bringing ‘the Ju- 
diciary into public odium and contempt,” Presi- 


to pace anoth r 


dent Van Buren has been particularly zealous ‘to’ 


carry out’ the ‘principles and policy’ of his ‘vene- 
rated chief’--‘to perfect the work which be hadso 
gloriously begun.’ The report notices his sanc- 
tion of the conduct of the Postmaster General in 
disobeying a law of the land, and trampling the 
courts of justice under his ‘hireling’ feet. Ina 
country, and with a Government like ours, this is 
perhaps a more momentus subject than any other 
in the paper before you. But I forbear todo more 
than to call your attention to the language of the 
Supreme Court in the case of ‘Kendall against the 
United States.’ 

‘It was,’ said that august tribunal urged, ‘urged 
at the bar that the Postmaster General was alone 
subject to the direction and contro) of the Pre- 
sident with respect to the execution of the duty 
imposed on him by this law and, this right of 
the President is claimed as growing out of the obli- 
gation imposed upon Lim by the Constitution, to 
take care that the laws be faithfully executed, 
This is a doctrine that cannot receive the sanc- 
tion of this Court, It would be vesting in the Pre- 
sident a dispensing pewer, which has no counte- 
nance for its support in any part of the Constitu- 
tion; and is asserting a principle which, if carried 
out in its results to all cases falling withia it.would 


be clothing the President with a power entirely to 
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coatrol the legislation of Congress, and paralyze 
the administration of justice, 

‘To contend that the obligation imposed on the 
President to see the laws faithfully executed, im- 
plies a power to forbid their execution,is a novel 
construction of the Constitution, and entirely in- 
adinissible,’ 

A dispensing power claimed in the nineteenth 
century, and for the Chief Magistrate of a Repub- 
lic! A power, of which the claim by a British mo- 
narch, a century and ahalfago, cost him his throne. 
Look in Belsham’s History of the Bill of Rights of 
1659. ‘The very first declaration of that celebra- 
ted paper are: 

““Fhat the pretended power of suspending laws, 
or the execution of laws, by regal authority, with- 
out consent of Parliament, is illegal: 

“That the pretended power of dispensing with 
laws, or the executing of laws, by regal authority, 
as it hath been assumed and exercised of late, ia 
illegal.” 

President Van Buren’s treatment of the Judicary 
affords only one of numerous evidences of his suc- 
cess in ‘perfecting the work so gloriously begun.’ 
While he holds on to all his legacy of usurpations 
and abuses, he has, in some portentious instances 
besides those already mentioned, transcended his 
‘venerated chief’—has out-Heroded Herod. The 
only mitigated symptom which you will be able to 
detect in his conduct is, that in his first annual 
message he styles Gen. Jackson not his “illustrious 
predecessor,” but his “immediate predecessor.” — 
This slight spark of rebellion was, however, soon 
extinguished, and the flame of loyalty has since 
blazed more brightly than before. 

Allow me to refer you to a few more specimens 
of the ‘principles and policy’ peculiar to the ‘honor- 
ed instrument: 

In his message at the special session, a leading 
text is, that “communities are apt to look to the Go- 
vernment for too much.’ The running commen- 
tary is, that the People have no right to look to Go- 
vernmicntyfoy any thing; that Government was in- 
stituted Yor its own sake, not for the sake of the 
—Poople; that it is separate and distinct from the Peo- 
ple; and that there ought to be two sorts of curren- 
cy in the country—a better currency for the office- 
holders, and a worse currency for the People.— 
| This is not the opinion of the People themselves. 
| They begin there Constitution by saying: 
| ¢We the People of the United States, in order to 
forma more perfect Union, establish justice, en- 
‘sure domestic tranquility, provide for the common 
‘defence, promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to curselves and our posteri- 
ty, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America :’ 

In his two first annual messages he recomends 
a plan for giving away, or rather bartering for 
votes, to particular Srates the public lands—the 
common property ofall the States: 

In his annual message of December 3, 1838, he 











calls for a committee of Congress to inspect the ac- 
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counts of fiscal officers, and report, not to Congress 
but to him; thus seeking todegrade the Legislature 
into making the Representatives of ihe People a- 
gents of the Executive: 

In his annual message transmitted to Congress 
on the 24th of December, 1839, he asserts, and in 
a mo'e characteristically insidious, that ‘the Exe- 
cutive’ is ‘a component part of the legislative 


power;’ though the very first article of the Consti- | 


tution of the United States declares that ‘aut legis- 
lative powers herein granted shali be vested in a 
Congress of the Uniied States, which shall consist 
of a Senate and llouse of Representatives :’ 


And in the same message he ‘cannot too strongly 
recommend’ the plan of his Secretary of War for 
raising a militia force of Two HUNDRED THOUSAND 
mEN, to be armed, equipped, and paid by the Uni- 
ted States, and of course under the command of the 
President, one-half of whom are to be in active 
service. 

You cannot fail to see that this last recommen- 
dation is,in substance, a demand for an immense 
STANDING ARMY. ‘Truly, this is the power of the 
sword; and ifthe President gain,as he will do if the 
sub-T'reasury bill pass, the power of the purse ioo, 
where would be the difference between Sultan Ab- 
dul Medjid and Sultan Martin Van Buren? 
there would still be one point of difference, and that 
decidedly against us. ‘The Turkish brother does 
not pretend to be a * Democrat.” 

I have before noticed other additions made by 
President Van Buren to the ‘principles and policy’ 
of President Jackson, and will not advert to them 
again. 

Fellow-citizens, I should insult your understand- 
ings and trifle with your time, by asking you wheth- 
er the ‘pernicious projects’ ‘begun’ and enforced 
by one ofthese Presidents, and advanced almost to 
a ‘perfect’ state by the other, are consistent with 
the Constitution of your country, or with any 
known polity which recognizes the People as the 
source of Government? | will not ask ygu wheth- 
er the history of the present administrativé system 
is not, in the language of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, ‘a history of repeated injuries and usur- 
pations, all having in direct object the establish 
ment of an absolute tyranny over these States??—~ 
But I will show you the President’s own opinion 
on the subject. In the report in 1826, befure cited 


Yes—- | 
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|‘this Federal Government gravitates to the same 
‘point.’ In less than three years from this male- 
diction, the law of political gravitation fell into the 
keeping of the Newtons of the ‘Spoils System,’— 
—Oaty eleven more years—scarcely more than half a 
generation have since passed, and you all see— 
you all feel, what ‘essentially’ ‘this Federal Gov- 
ernment’ is Now. 


| Time presses; and I leap over many pregnant 
topics of the report to get at the 


} 
|PecunatTions, AND THE “SUPERINTENDENCE OF 
THE REVENUE.” 

You have already seen that peculations must, on 
| general principles,be the regular,and that they have, 
‘to an enormous extent, been the actual conse- 
quence of the spoils system. The defalcations of 
Price, Swartwout, aud a score or two of the land 
‘receivers, alone, have been estimated at three mil- 
lions of dollars. ‘The full amount of ail the offi- 
‘cial robberies is still unknown, and there are strong 
reasons for the fear that it is incalculable. One 

of the first acts of the Investigating Committee of 
1839 was to pass, on the 21st of January, a resolu- 
tion calling on the President of the United States 
to cause 

‘This Committeec to be furnished by the proper 
Executive Departments with a table showing the 
_defalcations which had occurred among collectors, 

receivers, and disbursers of public money, and oth- 
er public officers, since the 4th day of March, 18- 
29; the names of the defaulters; the amount of 
each defalcation; when each case occurred; the 
length of time each case has existed; what steps 
have beea taken by the proper Departments or of: 
| ficers to prosecute the defaulters and to secure the 
| United States, in each case; and what defaulters 
are retained in the same offices in which they be- 
came defaulters, or have been appointed to other 
offices.’ 

The President referred this communication to 
the Secretary of the Treasury. ‘That functionary, 
after keeping the committee waiting more than four 
weeks, informed them that the time before the 
close of the session of Congress was too short for 
collecting the information! From this response, 
the committee say: 

‘They are compelled reluctantly to infer, 

‘Ist. That the accounts and records of the sev- 








when not one of these ‘injuries’ or ‘usurpations’ | tal Departments, in general, are so incomplete 
had been committed, the mere possibility of any of | 8nd defective as not to exhibit, without great la- 
them roused the indigna‘ion of Mr. Senator Van bor and delay, the true relations of collectors, re- 
Buren. ‘What? he exclaimed, with a patriot’s | Ceivers, and disbursers of the public money, and of 
generous rage, and a prophet’s far-sceing eye, ‘what other officers, to the Government, so as to distin- 
‘will thisbe but the Government of oneman? And | &uish debtors from defaulters, and creditors from 
‘what is the Government of one man buta monar- | both; or, 
‘cart Names are nothing. The nature ofathing| ‘2dly. That the number of the defauliers has 
‘is ° its substance. Phe first Roman Emperor was | multiplied so rapidly since 1829, under the system 
‘aly = aeeeee of the Republic, and the last | of accountability pursued towards collectors, re- 
‘French mperor took the same title; and their re-' ceivers, and disbursers of the public money, and 
copective: eeenien Were just as essentially Monar- | other officers, as to preclude the practicability of 
chical before as after the assumption of these ti-| securing an account current of their defalcations 
‘les. It cannot be denied or dissembled but that | upon the records of the Departments, with all the 











elerical force at the command of those Depart- 
ments under existing Jaws and appropriations.’ 
The committee might properly have drawn both 
these inferences. Public robbery isa subject on 
which our rulers prudently think ‘the least said the 
soonest mended; and that, though ‘delay is dange- 
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rous’ to the People, it is good for them, for it puts 
off the evil day. 


The President, in his last annual | Dictionary down to the ‘l'reasury of Useful Know- 





distinct. ‘Superintendence,’ he argues, ‘does not 
mean control; and, therefore, if I attempt to control 
a collector or other fiscal subordinate, I shall be 
exercising a power not conferred on me by law, and 
that would not be right. No, l think it far better 
to let him do as he pleases. I have looked into all 
the vocabularies, high and low, from Dr. Johnson’s 


message, after admitting that Swarwout may have | ledge, to find out what “superintend™ means; for, 


been a sub-Treasurer, end doubting whether his 
defaulcation could ‘be usefully referred toas a test 
of the comparative safety’ of the system says: 

‘Additional information wii] a!so be furnished by the 
report of the Secretary of the ‘T'reasury, in reply toa 
ca'l made upon that officer by the Louse of Rep- 
resentatives at the last sessiun, requiring detailed 
information on the subject of defaults by public of- 
ficers or agents under each Administration, from 
1789 to 1837. ‘This document will be submitted 
to you in a few days.’ 

It is now the 18th of February, more than seven 
weeks since the opening of the session, and this 
document, called for by the last Congress, has not, 
so far as I can learn, yet been furnished! 


The President, in announcing Swartwout’s de- 
falcation to Congress, suggests ‘the establishment 
of a more severe and secure system for the safe 
keeping and disbursement of the public moneys 
than any that has heretofore existed.’ The pur- 
pose of the suggestion was to insinuate a defence 
of the Administration against the charge of negli- 
gence, at the least, which conscience, that uner- 
ring monitor, warned him wold be made. His aim 
was to persuade the People that they had been rob- 
bed of their money, from day to day for a period 
of seven years, as he says, because the laws for 
its security were defective. ‘The insufficiency of 
this plea is as manifest as the sun at a summer’s 
noonday. ‘The wit of man never devised means 
more conducive to their object than is the system 
constituted by the acts of Congress and the regula- 
tiuns made by Hamilton, Gallatin, and Dallas, Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, to the safety of the public 
moneys. Under that system, vigilantly adminis- 
tered, they had remained safe, with such occasion- 
al exceptions, and these were slipht, infrequent, 
and promptly met, as no system could entirely pre- 
vent, for forty years. At last the unhappy discov- 
ery was made, that the interests of the Govern- 
ment were separate from the interests of the Peo- 
ple; that ‘all communities are apt to look to Gov- 
ernment for too much.’ It isa peculiarity of the 
spoils system, that, while powers at least doubtful 
are boldly exerted, and others as boldly usurped, 
when the interests of the party are the object, yet, 
in cases involving only the interests of the People, 
no law is plain enough for Executive scruples. In 
such cases, the fear lest, in executing a law, an of 
ficer should transcend his powers, is given as the 
reason for not executing the law at all. ‘The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is of opinion that the clause 
of the law of 1789, requiring him ‘to superintend 
the collection of the revenue,’ is not sufficiently 








ever since Gen. Jackson was made President, we 
have made it a point to go for good English as 
strictly as we go for the Constitution. Now, it is 
true that Dr. Johnson defines ‘superintendence’ to 
be ‘suoerior care; the act of overseeing with au- 
thority.” But thatonly means that the Secretary 
of the ‘Treasury is a superior man; and has authori- 
ty to do whatever a defaulter tellshim to do. I 
am quite clear that ‘oversee’ means ‘overook,’ be- 
cause ‘see’ sometimes means ‘look ;’ and ‘overlook’ 
is the same as ‘look over.” And truly Mr. Secre- 
tary Woodbury ‘looked,’ yes, right ‘over? Swart- 
wout, Price, Harris, Boyd and a hundred other 
‘main pillars of the democratic cause,’ while they 
were plundering the public treasury, under his 
eyes. 

An edifying exception to the mode, habitual with 
the spoils’ dynasty of superintending the revenue, 
was produced by one of the custom-house officers 
at New York, on his examination before the last In- 
vestigating Committee. It appears ina letter from 
the ‘i'reasury Department, dated September 19, 
1837, ard is in the following words: 


‘Joseph Hopkin’s bill, charged in contingent ac- 
count one hundred and ten dollars and Firry cENTs 
per voucher No, 3, should be one hundred and ten 
dollars oNLy you are requested to sce that the rirry 
CENTs overpaid is refunded by the said Hopkins in 
his next account. 

“Very respectfully your obedient servant. 

‘GEORGE WOLF, Comptroller. 
‘Samuet Swartwovt, Esq. Collector, N. Y.’ 


[A voice here exclaimed, ‘ What was the postage 
of the letter?” There was no postage; the letter 
was either franked or smuggled.] 


This is very good, so far as it goes; and if you be- 
lieve that Mr. Hopkins did refund the fifty cents, 
you will, of course, give the Administration credit 
for that sum in their peculation account with the 
People. The debit side of that account is some 
millions of dollars, yet untold. ‘The account will 
not be fully audited till after the 4th of March, 18- 
41. Meanwhile the People know enough of it to 
ask the guards of the Treasury, in a voice of thun- 
der, why is it that you have allowed us to be plun- 
dered of this money? Our pensive President an- 
swers for them, ‘ The appointing power cannot al- 
ways be well advised in its selections;’ ‘ public offi- 
cers are not always proof against temptation.’— 
This plea is rather too abstract, too philosophical 
for a suffering People; and they press for some- 
thing more specific. And then the answer comes, 
Though we have lost considerable sums for you, yet 
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it could not have been through want of vigilance 
for don’t vou see how particular we were with lop 


kins? ‘The Pepple ask again, Why did you let th 
big robbers escap > VW y let Su nt wa to 
England? why let Price goto I ? why let 
Boyd remain, lording «t, fe lind pe’ 

over our own lands u Wes:? And so the Peo, 
ple go on with the cl sof the defiulters — 
Youspermitied those mato rob us without merey, 
but at least you meupit have ecanvglitthe rb! aa 


Why did you note chthem? We were t 
Busy! Wiby this was your busin 
doing? We were buss 3. 

There is a passage ina lever trom President 
Washington to his Secretary of War, which de- 
serves the attentive consideration of the Scerctary 
of the Treasury. Itis as follows: 


vw bu v 
' 
yoatwere vou 


4 ‘ . af ‘YT .. 
irvine to catch Liepkin 


You will recollect, I dare say, that more than 
once I expressed to you my opiniuion of the expe- 
diency of committing the details of the Depurt- 
ment to the exertions of others, and of bestowing 
your thoughts and attention on the more important 
duties of it; which, in the scenes we were contem: 
plating, were alone sufficient to occupy the time 
and all the consideration of the Secretary. I went 
no further then, nor should Ihave renewed the 
subject now, had not the celay in issuing the com- 
missions and commencing the recruiting service 
excited great reprob~ tion and blame, though, as 1) 
have observed before, no one knows where with 
precision to fix it. Generally, however, it is attri- 
buted to the want of system and exeriion in tie 
Department of War.’ 

‘The want of system and exertionin the’ Trea- 
sury Depar:ment was undoubtedly a main canse of 
the unparralleled peculations which have amazed. | 
the world. Dut the predominant cause lics deeper- 
It lies, as I have shown yu, in the very foundations 
of the spoils’ system. ‘Tne genius of that system) 
subjects the head of the Government to the domin- | 
ion of the subordinates. One result is that| 
the defaulters area distinct and powerful class; 
a ‘moneyed aristocracy;? almost ‘a component. 
part’. of the power of this Government—a sort 
of fourth estate, addedto the legislative, ‘excentive 
and judicial departments, and exerting a control- 
ling influence over them all except the last. That, | 
thank Heaven, is yet safe. ‘Ihe spirit of Man- 
SHALL is still alive. ‘The ermine of our Judges is 
still unspotied. 


Fellow-citizens, I have trespassed along time 
on your generous inculgence, and yet have said on-'! 
ly a fragment of what I might say. Many topics 
have been omitted, and none has been exhausted. 
Imusthastentoa close. Butany notice, however 
brief, of the preeent administrative system would be 
inexcusable, which should entirely pass over the 


‘Hontow anp Fravupieaxt Prerences* 
which are its basis. ‘heir ‘aame is Legion, for 
they ‘are many. The history of the country for, 
the last eleven years shows thet all the professions) 
by which the ‘Reformers’ sought and obtained pow-' 


| disunion in our ranks, 
| unanimity. 
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er were false pretences; that they generated aba- 
ses far transcending not only all example, but even 
the faney picture drawn by their most ‘eminent 
hands”—their political painters when hunting after 


offi l that their *princtples and policy” have 
been marked by apparent zeal in breaking every 
plelgo which they‘had made. ‘To one only of their 
deceptions | ll now allude; and that is, their 
( They call themselves the ‘/Jemocratic par- 
‘ yy) $ < ° a eo . : e 9 
il. Zaicy, whoare fora *Government of one man, 


holding both sword and purse, and 


nobility of p 


surrounded by a 
culators, the sirength ond orsament 
> they, who think that Government ig 
a concern distiuet from and independent of the 
People,which ought to have a‘better currency,’ while 
a worse one is good enough for the People; they, 
in whose keeping tha public money vanishes like 
chaff before the wind; they, who wish the laborer 
to have no more to eat and wear than is barely suf 
ficient to prevent starvation and freezing, barely 
enough to give them strength to toil for the large 
capitalist; they, yes they, forsoorh, are the ‘Demo- 
cratic party? An English Judge was once pro- 
voked to exclaim, ‘There is something in the impu- 
dence of the defendant which is alinost awful!’ But 
itscems blushing, maiden modeaty when compared 
with the impudence of these defendants in calling 
themselves ‘Democrats.’ No; if, as their wise men 
have said, ‘names are nothing—the nature of a 
thing is in its substance, you, fellow-citizens, are 
the ‘Democrats, in the constitutional, common- 
sense meaning of the word. You believe that the 
People are the true and only source of all political 
power; you are for exact limits to all authori'y, and 
especially Exeeutive, which they delegate; you be- 
lieve that the object of the Government is the ‘gen- 
eral welfare’ of the People, and not the aggran- 
dizement of office-holders; you are for holding pub- 


of the throne 


lic oflicers to a strict accountableness, and for the 


control by the People of their own money; you 
are for using that money economically; you are for 
fostering the industry of the country, and for ena- 

ling the poor man to better his condition; you do 
not, it is true, like the spoilsmen, flatéer the work- 
ing classes or any otherclasses of your fellow-citi- 
zens; you respect them too much to flatter them; 
and, besides, you have no sinster designs on them. 


‘Yes, Lrepeat, you are the true ‘Democrats.’— 
Our oppenents have stolen our name. Nay, so 


| bold and barefaced is the theft, that I had almost 


called ita robbery. But it is said to be essential to 
this crime that the party robbed should be ‘put ia 
fear;> and we, certainly, do not fear the spoilsmen. 
No; they fearus. They feel that the American 


People must detest their ‘principles and policy. ’— 


Their only hope of escaping merited expulsion from 
power, and perhaps, something worse was expected 
The hope is prostrated by 
And this leads me to notice the 
Conpuct anp Prosprcts or Tue OprosiITION. 
The report on your table appeals to ‘the en- 


| thusiastic response which the friends of liberty have 


made to the Harrisburg nominations,’ as evidence 
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oo . l 
that the Opposition are contending, not for men, 


but for principles, Were it otherwise, the friends 
of that accomplished citizen, whose valor and mar- 
tail abilities contributed so largely to the safi ty and 
glory of his country in one war, and whose civie 
talents as large'y contributed to avert from her the 
horrors of another, would hive sat down with sul 
len brows and folded arms, when they found that bis 
claims to the Presidency ,however respectfully con- 
sidered.by the Convention, were'ultimately rejected. 
But they have not done so. ‘They are as ardent in 
supporting the choice of the Convention as if it 
had been proposed by themselves. 


Yes, fellow-citizens, justly docs the paper on | 
your table applaud the magnanimity which has_ 
sacrificed at the shrine of patriotism ‘cherished pre- | 
If, in any nation or in| 


ferences for individuals.’ 
any age, a party could stand excused to themselves 


to their country, and to posterity, for identifying | 
relied | 


men with principles, who might have 
onthe excuse more confidently that the friends 
of that other citizen, whose claims to the Pre- 
sidency were postponed by the [farrisburg Con 
vention? That citizen, the mention of whose name 
this evening produced such deep. repexted protrac- 
ted, and deafening bursts of enthusiam? It isa 
name inseperable from our country’s history; it is 
the name of an orator, the strains of whose elo- 
quence,, even in another jand and in another 
language, have been tlhe chosen war-cry, on the 
battle’s eve to inspire men to ‘do or die’ for liber- 
ty; it is the name of the patriot who has stood for 
his country in weal and in wo, and has carried her 
safely through the most fearful trials; it is the name 
of the statesman who has been a master-builder 
of the edifice of her greatness and prosperity; to 
whom the very factions, of which it was the daily 


and hourly work to find spots in the brightness of 


his glory, have been the first, when danger was at 
hand, to fly for counsel and for succor; who never 
refused the boon, and never granted it in vain, 
though sure that the same factious would, as_ they 
did, attempt the next moment to sting the powerful 
and generous hand which saved them; it is the 
name of the man to whom every political adherents, 
and many a political adversary, gives the warm 
tribute of his affections. When the supporters of 
such a candidate resign him, and are among the 
foremost, except himself, to espouse the cause of 


another, who shall say that high-souled principle, | 


that loyalty to their country, is not the polar star of 
the Opposition? 

That great party, a large majority, 1 doubt not, 
of the People of the United States, hava resolved, 
with one voice, to support with one hand the elec- 
tion of Wititram Henry Uarrison to the Presi- 
dency. Delightful would it be to us, fellow-citi- 
zens, to scan the beauties of his pure and brilliant 
character. Butsomuch time has been devoted to 
the examination of our political diseases, that only 
afew moments remain for discoursing on the merits 
of the remedy. Allow me to exhibit to you a brief 
sketch of our candidate from an unbiassed pencil; 


that of an intelligent French traveller who visited 
the United States in 1834; 

‘I met (says M. Chevalier) with one incident in 
Cincinnati, which I shall long remember. I had 
observed at the hotel table a man of about the me- 
dium height, stout and muscular, and of about the 
age of sixty \ears, yet with the active step and live- 
ly air of youth. Ll had been struck with his open 
and cheerful expression, the amenity of his man- 
ners, and a certain air of command which appeared 
through his plain dress. * That is (said my friend) 
Gencral Harrison, Clerk of the Cincinnati Court 
of Common Pieas.? ‘What! General Harrison 
of the ‘Tippecanoe and the Thames?’ ‘The same; 
the ex-General, the conqueror of Tecumseh and 
Proctor, the avenger of our disasters on the Raisin 
and at Detroit, the ex-Governor of the Territory 
of Indiana, the ex-Senator in Congress, the ex- 
Minister of the United States to one of the South 
American Republics. He has grown old in the 
service of his country, he has passed twenty years 
of his life in those fierce wars with the Indians in 
which there was less glory to be wen, but more dan- 
ger to be encounstered,thanat Rivoli and Austerlitz. 
[le is now poor, with a numerous family, neglected 
by the Federal Government, although yet vigorous, 
because he has the independence to think for him- 
| self.’ 

The martial achievments of General Harrison 
have placed him high onthe roll of great captains, 
‘and have elicited, in almost every form, the most 

enthusiastic expressions of national gratitulude. 
| ‘Terrible in battle, he was merciful in victory. In 
one of his general order, issued while he was Com- 
| mander-in chief of the Northwestern army, after 
| praising the valor displayed by his troops in action 
| with the Indians, he says: 
| ‘But the character of this gallant detachment, ex- 
hibiting, as it did, preserverance, fortitude, and 
bravery, would, however, be incemplete, if, in the 
midst of victory, they had forgotten the feelings of 
humanity. Itis with the sincerest pleasure that 
the General has heard that the most punctual obedi- 
ence was paid to his orders, in not only saving all 
the women and children, but in sparing all the war- 
riors who ceased to resist; and that even when vig- 
orously attacked by the enemy, the claims of mer- 
cy prevailed over every sense of their own danger, 
and this heroic band respected the lives of their 
prisoners. Let an account of murdered innocence 
be opened in the records of heaven AGAINST OUR 
ENEMIES ALONE. ‘The Americansoldier will follow 
the example of his Government; and the sword of 
the one will not be raised ugaifist the failen and 
helpless, nor the gold of the other to be paid for the 
| scalps of a massacred enemy.’ 


No General ever enjoyed ina greater degree the 
confidence of his troops; a tribute not merely to his 
talents as a commander, but also to his virtues asa 
man. ‘His soldiers,’ says the historian, ‘seemed to 
anticipate the wishes of their General; it was only 
necessary to be knowa that he wished something 








done, and all were onxious’ to risk their lives in its 
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accomplishment. His men would have fouglit bet- 
ter, suffered more with him, than with any other 
General in America.’ His influence over them was 
so extraordinary, that he was asked how he acquir- 
ed it. The answer is memorable: ‘By treating 
them with affection and kindness; by always re- 
collecting that they were my fellow-citizens, whose 
feelings | was bound to respect; and by sharing 
with them, on every occasion, the hardships which 
they were obliged to undergo.’ And yet they 
well understood that their General would require 
them to do their duty to their country; and that he 
would be content with nothing less. 

It is not on the military exploits of Gencrar Iar- 
RISON, illustrious es they are, that his advocates 
rest, nor that he would himself rest,his claims to the 
Chief Magistracy of the Republic. In one of his 
admirable compositions, he says: 

‘In bestowing the palm of merit, te world has 
become wiser than formerly. ‘The sucoessful war- 
rior is no lorger regarded as entitled to the first 
place in the temple of fame. ‘Talents of this kind 
have become too common, and too often used for 
mischievous purposes, to be regarded as they once 
were. [n this enlightened age, the mere hero of 
the field, and the successful leader of armics, may 
for the moment, attract attention. But it will be 


such as is bestowed on the passing meteor, whose — 


blaze is no longer remembered when no longer 
seen. ‘To be esteemed eminently great it is neces- 
sary to be eminently good. ‘ihe qualities of the 
hero and the general must be devoted to the advan- 
tage of mankind, before he will be permitted to as- 


sume the title of their benefactor; and the station | 
which he will hold in their regard and affections 


wi]l depend not upon the number and splendor of 


his victories, but upon the results and the use he | 


may make of the influence he acquires from them. 

‘If the fame of our Wasuincron depended upon 
his military achievements, would the common con- 
sent of the world allow him the pre-eminence he 
posseses? The victories at ‘l'renton, Monmouth, 
and York, brilliant asthey were, exhibiting as they 
certainly did the highest military talents, are 
scarcely thought of. ‘The source of veneration and 
esteem which is entertained for his character, by 
every description of politicians, the monarchist and 
aristocrat, as well as the republican, is to be found 
in his undeviating and exclusive devotedness to 
the interest of his country. No selfish considera- 
tion was ever suffered to intrude itself into his 


mind. For his country he conquered; and the un-| 


rivalled and increasing prosperity of that country 
is constantly adding fresh glory to his name.’ 
These are the sentiments of a man, whose own 
history would have furnished him with splendid apol- 
ogies for overvaluing the military character! His 
fitness for the Presidency has been tested and as- 
certained by his conduct in numerous and impor- 
tantcivil trusts. These, like his military services 
began in early youth;and the country was finally 
deprived of them by the proscriptive policy of the 


spoilers. No illustration of that policy can be | 
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more striking than the fact, that General Harrison 
was superseded as Minister to Colurnbia by Thom. 
as P, Moore. During the interval Gen. Harrr- 
son had been Secretary and Lieut. Governor of 
the No:tlwestern ‘Territory, Governor of Indiana, 
Commissioner to treat with the Indians, Delegate to 
Congress, Representative to Congress, a Senator 
inthe Legislature of Ohio, and a Senator of the 
United States. I shall not stop to ennumerate the 
results of his labors in these various situations. In 
one of them he acquired for his country a fertile 
territory of more than sixty millions of acres, and 
on terms at once advantageous to the United Siates, 
and justto the Indiavs. ‘The complication of his 
duties as Governor of {ndiana, made him, to a great 
extent, the organ of the whole Federal power in 
that ‘Territory, and constantly called into exercise 
the highest administrative talents and moral en- 
dowments. As a lawgiver Gen. Harrison was a 
prominent actor in the preparation and discussion 
of legislative business. Many of the questions of 
the day were of the highest moment. On these, 
as well as on others of inferior dignity, he was dis- 
tinguished for close investigation, accuracy of judg- 
ment, readiness and skill as a debator, aud manly, 
impressive eloguence—diisplaying a mind of great 
native power, strengthened by habits of patient 
thought, and enlarged and enriched by study.— 
His compositions are numerous, and the work of 
his own mind exclusively. Indeed, they may be 
said to be from his own pen, in every sense of the 
phrase, fur he was his own amanuensis. They 
gre, like his character, straightforward, vigor- 
ous, beautiful, and pure. ‘They are the wri- 
tings of a business man, who never stops the stream 
of his thoughts to hunt for words in which to clothe 
them, but whose good sense and taste always bring 
‘the right words to him, and put them in the right 
places. 

H{is moral, are as elevated as his iatellectual 
qualities. A sense of justice has been the rule of 
his whole life, public and private. Nothing but 
the most scrupulous regard for justice could have 
enabled him to exccute, with the universal satisfac- 
tion which he produced, the vast and perilous pow- 
ers which were delegated to him. Of his justice 
in private life, let a single illustration suffice. An 
individual held possession of land in Ohio by a 
‘merely equitable title. Designing to purchase the 
| legal title, which was in Gen. Harrison, he called 
on the General and proposed terms of compromise. 
‘Sir,’ said Gen. Harrison,‘where I have no moral 
title Lhave no legal tile? What sublimity in these 
few simple words! Mr. Van Buren would think them 
simple in more senses than one. A distinguished 
statesman of South Carolina has said that Gen. 
Harrison’s victory of the Thames ‘was such as to 
have secured to a Roman general, in the best days 
of the Republic, the honors of atriumph.’ Never 
did Rome, even in the time of Regulus, produce 
an instance of loftier integrity than the incident 
just noticed. 


For pecuniary generosity, General Hlannrison is 
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proverbial. Careful as he has always been of the 
People’s money, of his own he is lavish to a fault. 
His unbounded liberality is one of the many cau- | 
ses of the appellation by which he is familiarly | 
known inthe West, “Ime voor MAN’s FRIEND. — | 
He is equally remarkable for that rarer and more | 
enlarged generosity, belonging to only noble minds | 
-—the generosity which can forgive and forget.— 
Before the battle of ‘Tippecanoe, an agent of the 
enemy attempted to assassinate him. ‘The agent. 
was discovered, tried for the offence, convicted, and 
sentenced to be shot. General IJarrison, the in- 
tended victim of the murderer’s dagger, interposed | 
and pardoned him. ‘This generous man was once 
constrained, by self-respect, to bring a suit for dam- 
ages. The jury gave him a verdict of several 
thousand do! lars. He distributed one-third of the 
proceeds of the judgment among the orphan chil 
dren of some of his fellow-citizens who lad died 
in battle; the residue he restored to the very man 
who had injured him! 


Besides other characteristics of a well regulated 
mind, Gen. Harrison’s moderationin exercise of | 
power is conspicuous—-a quality, it should be re- | 
marked, peculiarly necessary to the Chief Magis- 
trate of a Government like ours. The powers 
conferred upon him as commander-in-chief of the 
Northwestern army were almost unlimited. In 
transmitting the appoiatment to him, the Secretary 
of War says: ‘You will command such means as 
may be practicable; exercise your own discretion; 
and act in all case according to your own judg- 
ment. Scarcely less extensive, practicable; were 
the powers of General Harrison as Governor of 
Indiana. Yet, though he held the public interests in 
a firm unyielding hand, in no instance did he ever 
commit an arbitrary or oppressive deed! His prac- 
tice has ever been conformed to one of the cardin- 
al principles of his political creed. I shall give it 
in his own nervous language: *The strongest of 
all Governmeats is that which is MosT FREE.’ 

His authority, and his exercise of it, in the Gov- 
ernment of Indiana, serve also to illustrate the dis- 
interestedness of his character. Among the pow- 
ers appertaining to his office, were those of dividing 
the country into counties and townships; of su- 
perintending Indian affairs, and of confirtning titles 
to lands. You will readily see what tempting op- 
portunities for acquiring wealth were involved in 
these powers. With such opportunities ‘the main 
pillars of the democratic cause’ would have become 
thanes, barons, suzerains, udallers, princes, ‘mo- 
nopolists,’ ‘corporations of associated wealth,’ and 
what not. I had not time, when treating of pecu- 
lations, to go into Indian matters, or I should now 
ask you to compare the ‘principles and policy’ of 
the Administration and its ‘pillars’ on that subject, 
with the conduct of General Harrison—the vir- 
tuous IIaruison. ‘You will not be surprised,’ 
though doubtless the ‘pillars, will be, to learn that 
William Henry Harrison left this field of tempta- 
tion POOR, not comparatively merely, but positively 











poor; so much so, that in after years he was glad to 
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be made clerk of a county court, to earn bread for 
himself and his family. ‘This, to be sure, was a 
large one; for he always regarded every poor man 
who came too see him, especially an old soldier as 
a member ofhis family. But did I say temptation? 
I recall the word. No opportunity of aggrandizing 
himself indirectly could have been a temptation to 
Harrison, for he had no eyes toseeit. The*Re- 
formers’ would think that he was not only blind but 
fuolish. He never knew any title, except a ‘mora? 
title, to any thing, 

Such is the citizen whom the Opposition offer to 
their country, as fitted for the first place in her coun- 
cils—a citizen experienced in public affairs, intre- 
pid in danger, sagacious and circumspect in coun- 
cil, promt in action, moderate in power, energetic, 
forbearing, just, generous and kind. 


You have seen that General Harrison is emphati- 
cally an HONEST MAN; and honesty alone, in times 
like the present, would be a sufficient reason for 
elevating him to the Presidency, even were his in- 


|tellectual endowments less than they confessedly 


are. It would bestrange if a man so tried and so 
proved, were not popular. Aud where are the 
bounds to his popularity? ‘The source of itis truly 
and beautifully stated in half a dozen words by his 
companions in arms, in their address to him on the 
occasion of the severance of Louisiana from Indiana. 

The ‘power to gain hearts by virtuous actions.’ 
Our adversaries feel that he is the cause of ‘alarm’ 
to them as they are themselves cause of ‘alarm’ to 
the country. ‘They see that the nation is waken- 
ed to a sense of the injuries and deceptions which 
have been practised on it; that their system is at 
once detested and despised; that their only proba- 
ble, and that not a certain refuge from public in- 
dignation, is in public contempt; and that, when 
the question is put, as it soon will be, to the Peo- 
ple. ‘Will you permit this Administration to con- 
tinue in power any longer?’ the People will an- 
swer not ‘Better let it be,’ but ‘better let it nor be;’ 
that the People will say, ‘our sufferings are [not is] 
intolerable,’ and have been made so not by ‘rascally 
posimasters’ only. ‘The faction which gained, and 
is striving to perpetuate power by false pretences, 
feel that their candidate for the Presidency is as 
dead a weight upon their cause as their cause is 
upon him. What! shall a man who has been three 
times discarded by his own State, hope for the votes 
of the other States? Shall he, whom his own 
household have ‘weighed in the balance and found 
wanting’—have branded as an ‘unprofitable ser- 
vant,’ aspire to be again aruler of the People?— 
Nothing like this has ever yet happened in the Re- 
public, and it is not probable that the current of 
experience will be reversed for the benefit of Mr. 
Van Buren. Asto the spoils candidate for the 
Vice Presidency he cannot, indeed be said to have 
lost the support of his own State, for he never had 
it. Our candidate for that office is the pride and 
boast of his State—of Virginia, the land of patriots 
aod statesmen. 

Mr. Van Buren has insinutated that his fellow. 
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citizens were not ‘sober’ when they elected him. 
He will find that they are sober now. The ‘se 
cond thought’ has come, and come with over whel 
ming force. ‘The People were ‘sober’ when thes 
entrusted him with the power wiich he has so 
shamefully abused; but they were deceived. "They 
are now undeceived. Ils former supporters ar 


falling off from him in masses. ‘Vhe glorious band 
of CONSERVATIVES Is growing intoa imulutude—a 
multitude which by the side of his original oppo- 


nents will, in cordial union and with resistless pow- 
er, march @p to the polls, and peal the political 
death-knell in his ear. 

Yes, fellow-citizens, our tyrants are alarmed, al- 
most pitiably alarmed. In November, 1535, as 
the public documents inform us, ia a communica 
tion addressed by one high Excutive cflizer to an- 
other, on the approach of a dreaded exposure, the 
writer gave utterance to his emotions in the good 
old Anglo-Saxon ejaculation, “Godhelpus!” The 
spoilsmen have far greater reason to renew this 
shriek of despair, But it will be vain. God will 
not help them. No; if, in their present deserved 
extremity, they get aid any where it will be, not 
from Heaven, but—from another place. Thence 
they seem to have received some hints already.-—- 
They have ‘hesitated’ a change in their ‘principles 
and policy.’ They affect to slide a little over to! 
Conservative ground. But be not deceived. Be! 
not deceived again. ‘The only change which their 
political necessities make possible in their ‘princi-| 
ples and policy,’ is, a postponement till after the, 
election. Re-elect them, and they will go on per-| 
fecting their work, and laugh at you for having be- | 
lieved their promises of amendment. 

There is no reason to fear that the American | 
People will suffer themselves to be deceived any 
more. Every hour, every minute, is adding fresh 
strength to the cause of opposition. ‘The ball is in 
motion; propelled not by a single roller, ‘solitary 
and alone,’ but by millions of awakened, indignant 
freemen. The patriots of the land are rushing 
from every quarter, and with loud acclaim, to the 
standard of Harrion and ‘Tyrer. 

“And wild and high the ‘Cameron’s gathering,’ rose! 

The war note of Lochiel,” | 
has been sounded in the mountains of the North; 
the sound has been echoed in the valleys of the 
South; it has been re-cchoed by the great father of 
waters in the West. The “fiery cross,” summon-. 
ing the clansmen of the Constitution, is careering 
on the wings of the wind. Every where is heard | 
the cry, 


“Speed, Malise, speed!”’ 
“On—on they come; 
Their swords they are countless, their bosoms are one.” 


‘They will not disband tll they shall have achie- 
ved a victory memorable through all time; till 
they shall have hurled the Spoilers from the high 
places; till they shall have driven the false pricsts 
from the desecrated altars; till they shall have) 
raised up and restored the ConsvuiruTion of their 
country; that Constitution on whose once glorious’ 





brow, ts ‘sorrow ploughed by shame.” Then will 
the angry shade of Wasuineron be appeased: for 
then, that star spangled banner which he won from 
the oppressor, again will wave over the land of 
1,} eee « ) , 
liberty and law. 


rom the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 
THE REPUBLIC IN DANGER, 

We call upon every farmer and every mechanic 
inthe broad West, where free hearts yet animate 
voashackled limbs, to read and ponder upon the 
“COPY OF A PRINTED LEAP,” which we pub- 
lish in this day’s paper. This is the document 
which has given such uneasiness to the minions of 
ihe Presijent in the lower house of Congress:— 
This is the document whose facts, though derived 
from their own official stateme:.t,—no, not derived, 
either, for it is nothing more or less than the official 
statements themselves,—the prominent supporters 
of the Adiministry now deny? This is the docu- 
ment, which though containing not one word that 
is not based upon the officially reported and ac- 
knowledzed fact, caused the disgraceful outrage in 
Congress on the 21st inst. Read it, and reflect on 
it. Sift it and if it contains a single error cast that 
aside. What is it?) We will characterize it pro- 
perly ina few lines. 

It is, firsthan “OFFICIAL STATEMENT” of 
the Expenditures of the Goveroment, exclusive of 
the public debt, for each year from 1824 to 18388.— 
Phis ‘oflicial statement” was made out on the 2dth 
June, 1838, in obedience to a resolution of the: 
House of Representatives passed two days before, 
is addressed to Mr. Speaker Polk, and signed by 


|Mr. Secretary Woodbury. ‘This, its first great 


feature,shows conclusively and undeniavly that the 
Executive of the U. States, endowed by the Con- 


stitution with the sword of the nation, has grasped 
its purse. Its second great feature is, the scheme 


for the eflective UNION OF THE TWO, Which is repor- 


ted by the War Secretary and approved by the Pre- 


sident, at the opening of the present session of Con- 
gress. ‘This scheme, though professedly intended 


merely to organize and discipline the Militia of the 
Country, provides covertly for the establishment of 


a Standing Army of one hundred thousand men!— 
It proposes, in brief, to divide the whole United 
States into eight military districts, in each of which 
there shall at all times be twelve thousand five hun- 
dred trained men, under the immediate direction 
of the President, and held ready to march at bis 
commands as often as twice a year, and for as long 
a period each time as a servile Senate or a usurping 
Mouse of Representatives may be pleased or co 
ersed to allow! 

Ia the words and figures of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the first feature of the document which 
has created so great an excitement at Washington, 
is as here set down; and stript of all cireumlocution, 
and separated from the machinery which is part of 
the scheme proposed by the Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury and sanctioned by the President of the United 
States, the second feature of it is precisely what we 
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have represented it to be. 
now, is not necessary. 

tentively, and reflect for himself. The 
shows plainly, to our miod, that the great thirg 
which Martin Van Buren’s Administration contem- 


plates, and which it is endeavoring by all means to, 


bring about, is a full and effective union of th 
Purse and the Sword. 
“Copy of a Printed Leaf,” 

The subjoined document, and the matter thereto 
appended, has been lately printed, or, rather, Is 
now on the press, in this city. 
spect private, yet, as it was prepared by gentle. 
men for their own use, and to be distributed by 
them among their friends, we should net now have 
placed it in our columns, but that it was yesterday 
brought up in the House of Representatives, read 
and commented upon, and is supposed to have 
given rise, in some way or other, to the scene 


which, as the reader wilt find by reading the ac-| 


count of proceedings, became the subject of for- 
mal notice by the House. 


from the Executive documents 448, H. R. 2d ses 
sion of the 25th Congress. ‘The residue, except 


Further comment, just! 
Let every man read it at- | 
wl | * 
Whol 


i. | 
Phough im no re-| 


/of equal number as a reserve. 
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Do 1836 30,865,164 04 
Do 1637 


*39,164,745 37 
Norr.—The foregoing sums include payments 
for trust funds and indemnities, which, in 1837, was 
O.GLOA04 36, T’. L. Soren, Register. 
Treascry Derarryenc. 
Register’s Office. June 27 1838. 


* This sum is subject to small variation on the set- 


~ttement of the accounts of the T'reasurer. 


Unofficial, 

Contrast the expenditures of the Government 
under the present, with those of former Adminis- 
trations; then read the following, and reflect before 
you vote tt! 

The following are literal extracts from the re- 
ports of the Secretary of War, and the message of 
the President of the United States, on the subject 
of the increase of the army of the United States. 

“Ii is proposed to divide the United States into 


eight military districts, and to organize the militia, 
The first part of it be- 
ing all that relates to the finances, is an exact copy | 


in each district so as to have a body of twelve thou- 
sand five hundred men in active service ;and another 
This would give 
an armed militia force of two hundred thousand 


so faras relates to the extracts from official docu- | men so drilled and stationed as to be ready to take 
ments, is, the reader will observe, usoflicial. 


| their place in the ranks in defence of the country 
[Nat. Intel. | whenever called upon to oppose the enemy or re- 
Official. | pel the invader. ‘The age of the recruit to be from 


Public Expenditures from 1824 to 1838. 
Letter from the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, trans- 


mitting a statement of expenditures, exclusive | 


of public debt, for each year, from 1524 to 1838, 
Junx 28, 1838.— Read, and laid upon the table. 
Treasury Derartment, June 27, 1538. 
Sir: In obedience to the resolution of the Louse 
of Representatives of the 25th instant, I have the 
honor to “lay before the [louse a statement show- 
ing the amount of expenditures, exclusive of the 
public debt, for each year, from 1824 to 1838,’— 
1 am very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Levi Wooprury, 
Secretary of the ‘I'reasury. 
Hon. J. K. Polk, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Statement showing the amount of expenditures of 


the United States, exclusive of the public’ debt, 
for each year, from 1824 to 1828, stated in pur- 
suance of a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the 25th June, 1838. 


For the year 1824 $15,530,144 71 
Do 1825 11,490,459 94 
Do 1826 13,062,316 27 
Do 1827 12,653,095 65 
Do 1828 13,296,041 45 
Do 1829 12,660,460 62 
Do 1830 13,229,533 33 
Do 1831 13,864,067 90 
Do 183Z 16,516,388 77 
Do 1833 22,713,755 11 
Do 1834 18,425,417 27 
Do 1835 17,514,950 28 








|be received into the service. 





20 to 37; the whole term of their service to be 
eight years; four vears in the first class, four in the 
reserve; one-fourth part (twenth-five thousand men) 
to leave the service every year ; passing, at the 
conclusion of the first term, into the reserve, and 
exempted from ordinary militia duty altogetherat the 
end in the second. In this manner,twenty-five thou- 
sand men will be discharged from military duty 
every year, and twenty-five thousand fresh recruits 
It will be sufficient 
for all useful purposes, that the remainder of the 
militia, uader certain regulations provided for their 
government, be evrolled and be mustered at long 
and stated intervals; for, in due process of time, 
nearly the whole mass of the militia will pass 
through the first and second classes, and be either 
members of the active corps or of the reserve, 
or counted among the exempts, who will be liable 
to be called upon only in periods of invasion or im- 
minent peril. The manner of enrolment, the num- 
ber of days service, and the rate of compensation, 
ought to be fixed by law; but the details had bet- 
ter be left subject to regulation; a plan of which | 
am prepared to submit to you.” 


Hiere is the endorsation of this monstrous pro- 


ject by Mr. Van Buren, in his last annual message: 


“The present condition of tae defences of our 
principal seaports and navy yards, as represented by 
the accompanying reports of the Secretary of War, 
calls for the early attention of Congress; ane, as 
connecting itself intimately with this subject, I can- 
not recommend too strongly to your consideration 
the plan submitted by that officer for the organiza- 


‘tion of the militia cf the United States.” 
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| 
The following is the 17th section of the plan of | 


details proposed by the Secretary of War for the 
organization of the militia of the United States, thus 
recommended by Mr. Van Puren—by which the 
power ig to be given to the President to assemble 
such numbers, at such places, and at such times 
within their respective districts, as he miy deem 
necessary—nit exceeding twice a year. Th» peo- 
ple are required, if called on, to perforen military 
duty beyond the limits ef their own States, at the 


will of the President, there being only eight dis- | 


tricts in the Union, and consequently several states 
in a district. 


We have only to call your attention to the uni-; Van Buren. 


niversal prediction made in 1833, at the time of 
the removal of the deposites, and reiterated down 
tothe present time, viz—That when the Federal 
Executive obtained unlimited control over the pub- 
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Wasnincron, Arrit 14, 1840, 

My Drar Sir: The question has been frequent. 
ly asked, what will Georgia do in the approaching 
Presidential contest? My reply has been, “go for 
Van Buren, | presume, as the States Rights party 
in December last resolved to support neither Van 
Buren nor Gen. Harrison.” ‘This will be the re. 
sult, if that “stand aloof” course Se persevered in, 
When Gen. Ilarrison was first nominated, l confess 
{ thought that the proper course for the States 
Rights party. But, from a full and fair examina. 
tion of the political opinions of the General, I am 
now willing to support him in preference to Mr, 
To give you the reasons, I deem 
unnecessary—for the last three months have been 


chiefly employed in developing his merits and de- 


lic purse, the next step would be to raise a standing. 


army. 
Here it is in full proportions!!! 
The next step towards the downfall of this te- 
public, under the false garb of democracy, we leave 
you to conjecture. Inthe mean time, vou are en- 


treated to pause before you strike this last fatal | 


blow at the liberties of your country. 

“17, That the President of the United States be 
authorized to cali forth and assemble such num- 
bers of the active force of the militia, at such pla- 
ces within their respective districts, and at such 
times not exceeding twice, nor — days in the year 
as he may deem necessary; and during such period 
including the time when going to and returning 
from the place of rendezvous, shall be deemed in 





merits. My prejudices were against him, and I so 
expressed myself; but justice to myself forbids me 
to remain silent, when an old end gallant man has 
suffered under an improper prejudice. 

If | should be asked my opinion as to the course 
the State Rights party or the State should adopt in 
the Presidential contest, unhesitatingly | would 
say, go for Gen. Harrison and John 'I'yler. I do 
not design to abuse Mr. Van Buren—I never have, 
nor shall | now doit. But his policy and his ad- 
ministration generally, as Jonn P. Kine said, are 
“whitening the head of this young Republic most 
prematurely.” Look at the country, who does not 
feel for the People? and who does not perceive the 
ruin, desolation and distress which is now ovewhel- 
ming the People? Whocan tell the wretchedness 
which the debtor class of the People are doomed 
to suffer? Who does not know that the policy of 


the service of the United States, and be subject to! this Administration has been prostrating the credit 
such regulations as the President may think proper | 


to adopt for their instruction, discipline, and im- 
provement in military knowledge. 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the 
above extracts are true copies from the reports of 
the Secretary of War, and from the message of the 
President of the United States. 

April 18, 1840. 

R. GARLAND, of Louisiana, 

JOHN BELL, of Tennessee, 

JOUN M. BOTTS, of Virginia, 

THOS. CORWIN, of Ohio, 

M. H. GRINNELL, of New York, 

J.C. CLARK, of New York, 

L.SALTONSTALL, of Mass. 

TRUMAN SMITH, of Connecticut. 
Executive Committee. 





From the Georgia Messenger. 

The subjoined letter from our able Representa- 
tive, Wm. C. Dawson, will no doubt, afford much 
gratification to his numerous friends in the State. 
Mr. Dawson comes out like a man, and speaks his 
Sentiments without any reservation. He goes up- 
on the principle that we should all act upon, beat 
Van Buren with any candidate less exceptionable. 
Such a candidate is Gen. Harrison, and Mr. Daw- 
son will find that his old constituenis are of his way 
of thinking. : 








ofthe country? That it has closed the doors of 
the banks to prevent credit being extended to ho- 
nest and industrious men, whose property is or will 
be under the sheriff’s hammer? But, sir, I will 
stop. Iam prepared todefend my choice—and I 
am ready to give my constituents and the people 
of the State my views from the stump—any way— 
any where—and if my preference for General Har- 
Rison over Mr. VAN BUREN is an objection to me, 
will say to my constituents, choose one whose opin- 
ions more fitly accord. 

It is not at a)l surprising that there should have 
been a difference of opinion among us in making 
the choice; time will bring us together again—at 
least the mass of the party. Iwill be pleased to 
hear how far you accord with me. Amidst my ex- 
tensive correspondence, I have expressed my pre- 
ference eversince [ have satisfied myself. At first, 
I was for standing aloof; that is, going for neither— 
but my opinions are now different. The State will 
go for Gen. Harrison and Joun Ty ier when theit 
claims are fully known. Let the Convention in 
June survey the ground, and do their duty. ‘Tell 
your friends, Mr. Van Buren has a Waterloo de- 
feat ahead. But he isa magician, in the opinion 
of many—perhaps he may avoid it. Personally | 


esteem him. 
Your friend, WM. C. DAWSON. 
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be placed under the rules and articles of war; they 
are to be kept in active service; they are to be regu- 


. lars, to all intents and purposes!! There never 
does not breath the breath of life than Major Jouy | has been such a propesition as this made to the 


Camrne t, the late ‘Treasurer of the Unived States.) American People since the commencement of our 
and now a private citizen, residing in his native | struggle for independence. When we were infant 
county in Virginia. On the first day of the Court | colonies, and involved in war with the most power- 
in that county, a few days ago, following the usage | ful nation on earth, we never had had as high-han- 
of that part of the country, this gentleman deliver- | ded a measure proposed to the American People! 
ed a political address to his fellow citizens, of which | Bonaparte when engage in war with all Europe, 
he was requested by them to prepare a copy for pub- | when he was sweeping over and desolating the world 
lication. With that request he complied, and we | in his tempest of wrath, never proposed a more des- 
have a copy now lying before us. It is too long to | potic measure to the people of France to raise gol- 
be inserted here at large, without interfering with diers. It is his conscript system, if I understand 
original matter waiting its turn forinsertion, ‘Thin- it, plainly and directly. Now, fellow-citizens, I 
king, however, that our readers would like to know | appeal to your candor, is it not time to pause in our 
something of the opinion of such a man, who has | career of party spirit, and to look seriously at the 
had such opportunity besides for forming a correct | situation of our country? Are you about to per- 
judgment of men and things, we do ourselves the | mit party names and party spirit to seduce you to 
pleasure to lay before them the following extract | sanction such a measure as this? Are you willing 
trom that address: to stand by and see young farmers and mechanics 
Extract of Maj, Campbell's Address, of your country dragged off in this stvle in a period 
What is the alarming situation of the People of | of profound peace, to act as a body-guard to the 
the United States, even at this monent? In a peri-| President; to be piaced under the command of his 
od of profound peace with the whole civilized | petty tyrants to do his bidding; to be used as instru- 
world, when we see not a speck of foreign war upon | ments to spill the blood of their countrymen, who 
the political horizon, we have a recommendation | may become a little refractory under the iron des- 
from the President of the United States that the | potism that is now in praparation for them? 


From the National Intelligencer. 
EX-TREASURER CAMPBELL, 
A more honest or more honorable man perhaps 


militia of this country shall be organized into a 
regular standing army of 100,000 men—-and that 
another 100,000 are to be held in readiness to act 
as a reserve to take the places of the first num- 
ber, when called upon at certain periods. 

For what purpose is this army wanted? Is it in- 
tended fer an armed band to surround the President, | 
to do his bidding, to act as his body-guard, and 
‘to be doubly armed with the bayonet and ballot,” | 
to be used against the lives of our countrymen, or 
at the elections, as the case may require? They 
are to be kept in active service, and of course, will 
be under the immediate orders of the President — 
But I must beg of you to observe the mode in which 
this army is to be raised. A proposition to raise 
a standing army in this country, of 100,000 men, 
is stastling enough toany freeman. Butthe mode 
in which this one is to be raised has no parallel in 
the history of this country. ‘The president says 
“he cannot too highly recommend the plan of the 
Secretary of War.” And the Secretary says, “ It 
is proposed to divide the United States into eight 
military districts and to organize the militia in each 
district so as to have a body of 12,500 men ineach 
district in active service; and another ot equal num- 
ber, asa reserve. ‘This would give an armed mili- 
tia force of 200,000 mea, so drilled and stationed 
as to be ready to take their places in the ranks in 
defence of their country,” &c. 

This armed band of militia, you will observe, 
is to be organized into active service. They are 
not to be enlisted. ‘I'hey are not to come or stay, 
as they may choose. They are to be “ organized 
into active service” —of course, they are to be for- 
ced into the ranks as regular soldiers. ‘They must 








I appeal to your love of country, to the love you 
bear your own children, and your own brothers.-- 
Are you prepared to sanction such a military des- 
potism as this? I am sure you are not. I will not 
insult the memory of your fathers by presuming 
for a moment that you will give your sanction to 
any such measure! 

But, fellow-citizens, this recommendation of the 
President is not the only “sign of the times” of the 
dangerous situation of this country at the present 
moment. Look at the Hall of the National Legis- 
lature. 

The Hall of our National Legislature the scene 
of wild anarchy, disorder and confusion, for months 
after its commencement! The work of legislation 
going on with one sovereign State expelled from 
the Union. The State of Virginia unrepresented 
in the Senate of the United States for seven months, 
asthe Constitution demands! A ferocious spirit 
of party proscription pervading the breast of our 
rulers, as fiendish and demoniac in its character as 
ever lighted the flames of civil war in the ancient 
world! ‘The whole country, from one extremity 
to the other, convulsed with the Presidential elec- 
tion! We see this question interfering with every 
thing. We see it invading our firesides, and tear- 
ing assunder the bondsof society, We see it con- 
trolling and directing our National and State legis- 
lation. We see it interfering with our State con- 
cerns, even down to the appointment of Constables. 
A meeting of neighbors cannot take place to con- 
cert a plan to construct a road, that this question, 
in some shape or other, does not thrust itself into 
their proceedings. It meets us at every turn, and 
poisons the very atmosphere in which we exist.— 
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Why is this, fellow-citizens? Why is it that 

much interest is taken in the election of a public 
servant, whose duties are all] punted out by | 

Constitution and Isws, who was intented by the 
framers of the Constituti og as a mere ins rument 
to carry into effect the it ible will as ¢ Xpress d by 
the legislative dep parton ntof the Government?— 


') 


i 
; & thie public 


How has it | Ape ne d that we ha 
servant pertinaciously recommending and using all 
his influence and patronage to carry a measure 
through Congress, in relation to the collection and 


disbursement of the public reveaue, whieh 


ve see 


has 


been four times rejected by the Represent: ative s of 


: 
the People? and should jin: ally succced in oblaining 


a majority of both branches of Congres 


favor. 


The cause of all these things must be manifest 
—gla ringly manifest—to every candid and dispas- 
sionate man who is disposed to seek and acknow!.- 
edge the truth. It is because the Presidential of- 
fice is the great fountain of patronage and power 
under this great Mammoth Federal Government ot 
ours. It is because it is the great gulf that 1s swal- 
lowing up all the other Departme nts of the Govern- 
ment. It isthe great source of danger tothe liber- 
ties of this country, and, if it cannot ‘be diminished, 
must inevitably make this Republic a galling and 
intolerable despotism. We wane our career 
as a nation with 3,000,000 inliabitau's, we now 
number 16,000,000. In the days of our infancy,the 
power and patronage to be exercised by the Presi- 
dent alarmed the prophetic mind of Patrick Henry. 
He warned his countrymen against it. It had (he 
said) an awful squinting.” It squinted towards 
monarchy, if it alarmed him when we had but 
3,000,000 inhabitants, 
now, when we number 16,000,000, and when we 


in its 


what ought we to think of it, 


see how it is notoriously wielded and used for par- | 


ty purposes? ‘The whole hundred thousand Exec- 


utive officers, 


distributed all over the continent, are | 


now regarded, under the modern construction of te ; 


Constitution, not as officers of the law, with certain 


legal duties pointed out to them by the Legislature, | 
the faithful performance of whicli is all that is re- 


quired by the Government, but they are regarded 


as the mere hirelings of the President, to be made , 


and unmade as it may suit his whims and pleasure. 
Is this the Government our fathers fought for? Is 
it a Republic? 


If is was not for the overwhelming patronage of 


the President, as the great dispenser of office in 
this country, why should there be such uncommon 
excitement produced all over the Union by his 
election? ‘hey will salute him Monarch, in the 
language of Mr. Henry, if it cannot be checked. 
The machinery of our Government is now so wel! 
understood that I do not regard thie ofiice of Presi- 
dent by any means as one of great difficulty to dis- 
charge. There are 500 mea in the United States—- 
yes, 9,000 well-read men in the laws and constitu- 
tions of this country, and its civil and political histo- 
ry, any one of whom would be quulified,so far as ca- 
pabilitv is necessary, to dicharge the oflice of Pres- 


we rere mr ~~ 


AND EXPosttor. 


o 4 : : 
utes fa thfally and satitactor}|- 


sia acts he would look alone to the wel- 
fare of his country, and confine | self rigidly 

Withio his constitu [sphere of action, 

The cifiee IT admit, is a most e'evated and Cistin- 
shed one, con ' powers of vast Importance, 
, | ‘ ‘ 

1 SibouiG >the reward to Statesmen md Patriots 
of dis LsTUs ihe d abilities at d pall © Services; but 
the excitement it proluces throughout the United 
States is the result of i's overwhelming influence 


and patronage. 

I was educated a Republican in early life, and 
adopted the commentary of Mr. Madison in 1798 
and 172) as the proper consiructions of the pow. 
ers of the Federal Constitution. Subsequent ex- 
perienes and reflection whilst in the service of the 
General Government have only tended to confirm 

1¢ more thoroughly inthe soundness and truth of 
that commentary. IT will not follow men who de- 
part from the principles it contains, Jealousy of 
fxceutive power is the first lesson taught a true 
Republican. 

If you follow me with calm and dispassionate 
minds, for surely I have no wish to wound the 
pride of opinion or to excite any thing like an an- 
gry discussion, 1 think J can demonstrate to your 
entire satisfaction that all the leading measures of 
this Administration tend most fer wre to concen- 
trate power in the lands of the P 
the whole form and princi 
and, instead of a Repu! jlicyto inake it a most fright- 
ful Despotism. If am clearly of opinion that ‘the 
measures which have been recommended have gone 
far beyond any measures of the most high-toned 
Pederal Administration we have ever had in their 
reach after Executive power. I ain also clearly of 
opinion, and [think Lean demonstrate it to your 
enttre satisiaction,that the financial measures he has 
recommended will entirely fail in bringing to the 
People the benefits they have promised. 

What are these measures they have recommer- 
ded. 

1. The sub-Treasury system, or what is called, 
par excellence, the Independent ‘Treasury 

2. ‘The President’s recommendation that the Se- 
cretary of the ‘T'reasury should be authorized to 
use the banks or not, at his discretion. 

3. That he should be authorized to issue Trea- 
sury notes at his discretion. 

4. His recommendation of a bankrupt law to be 
passed by Congress, tobe applied especially to the 
States by the ede ral authority. 

These financial measures, together with other 
recommendations in his Messages, it will be my 
purpose to examine; and if I can secure your pa- 
tient attention, and shall be so fortunate as to make 
myself understood, I think L can satisfy all unpre- 
judiced minds that they forma train of measures 
which, if carried into effect, will be destructive to 
the principles of the Government and to the pros- 
perity and happiness of the People. 


sident to change 
ples 7. our Government, 


RiCumARD Cc, LANGDON, Printer, 

















